The Monastery of Aghios Menas in Thessaloniki 
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n the business center of Thessaloniki, surrounded by two-storey shops and office 

buildings, stands an impressive post-Byzantine basilica dedicated to Aghios Menas 
(Fig. 1). In this church, two early Christian capitals, an ambo, and a few fragments of 
sculptured decoration are incorporated. The lower part of its apse dates also from the 
same period. Its district, located near the port of Constantine, was of great importance 
for the city during both the Byzantine and Turkish domination periods. Although the 
origin and history of the church of Aghios Menas and its district have long attracted 
scholarly attention, many of its mysteries still remain unresolved. 

There are several important unanswered questions regarding the monument: When 
was the original church on the site built, and what was its architectural type? How many 
times was it destroyed and rebuilt? Was it a parish church or a monastic katholikon, and 
for how long? ‘To which saint was it dedicated initially, if not to St. Menas? And, finally, 
where was the original church of Aghios Menas (if there was another) situated in Thessa- 
loniki? This study intends to shed light on some periods of the monument’s history by 
furnishing new historical evidence and re-investigating the above questions. 


‘THE PRESENT MONUMENT 


The existing monument was built in 1851-52. Its construction date has been a source 
of confusion to researchers, starting with Nikolaj Kondakov. He published information 
to the effect that the church built in the nineteenth century had been destroyed at the 
beginning of the twentieth.’ Oreste Tafrali believed that the church was renovated be- 
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trios Vakaros for allowing and facilitating my research. I would also like to thank Professor Georgios Velenis 
for discussing the problems of the apse of Aghios Menas, Associate Professor Demetrios Maniotes for advice 
on Ottoman legislation, Assistant Professor Alexandra Karademou-Yerolympos for providing part of Antoine 
Wernieski’s map, Vasiles Koniordos, architect in the 9th Ephorate of Byzantine Antiquities in Thessaloniki, 
for providing archival material and discussing the condition of the present monument, and, finally, Dr. 
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'N. P. Kondakov, Makedoniya: Archeologiéeskoe putesestvie (St. Petersburg, 1909), 122. Kondakov states that 
he visited the monument in 1900. He read in the newspapers about a disaster striking Aghios Menas when 
he returned to his own country, “two years ago,” as he adds in a footnote. His book was published in 1909, 
so we can conclude that by the expression “two years ago” he probably means in 1907. 
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tween 1833 and 1840, burnt down by the fire of 1890,? and rebuilt on a new plan, an 
opinion also shared by other scholars.* That Kondakov and Tafrali were mistaken‘? is 
revealed by the following facts: 

1. A marble inscription over the church’s west door states that it was completely re- 
built in 1852.5 Another marble inscription on the west facade bears the date 1851.° 

2. Aghios Menas is located outside the area that was devastated by the fire of 1890. 
The ruined area was rebuilt according to a new town plan that differed radically from 
the previous medieval urban fabric. So, by comparing the maps of Thessaloniki before’ 
and after® the fire, we can pinpoint the area with some precision.? 

3. Aghios Menas is not included in the list of the burnt down buildings that was 
published by a Greek newspaper” of the time. On the contrary, frequent references in 
the press to services taking place in the church confirm that it was fully operational in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries." 

4. There is no reference to the destruction of a church of Aghios Menas in the docu- 
ments kept in the Thessaloniki Metropolis Archive (TMA)'* or the Macedonia Historical 


2O. Tafrali, Topographie de Thessalonique (Paris, 1913), 176. 

3G. Millet, Lécole grecque dans larchitecture byzantine (Paris, 1916), 131; I. K. Vasdravellis, ““O BouBapdropog 
Thc Ev Oeooadoviky ExKAnoias tod ‘Aytov Mnva napa tov ‘Evetov,” in Tépag A. Kepaponovadov (Athens, 1953), 
421; R. Janin, Les églises et les monastéves des grands centres byzantins (Paris, 1975), 397. 

*Recently other scholars have taken this view. See V. Demetriades, Tonoypadta tig Oecoahovikns Kata Tv 
enoxi| thS tovpKoKpatiag, 1430-1912 (Thessaloniki, 1983), 252; and M. Kambouri-Vamvoukou, 
“ADYLTEKTOVIKG YAUTTA GNO TOV ‘Ayto MnvG Gecoadovixng,” Proceedings of the 10th International Congress on Early 
Christian Archaeology (Thessaloniki, 1984), 225. I was the first to offer arguments in support of this view: see 
T6 ktiptaKk6é ovyKpdétnua tig MyntpdmoAns Oecoadovixns (Thessaloniki, 1985), 82-83 n. 156. 

>The inscription reads ‘TIPO ETQN TPIQN KAI AEKA O ITEPIKAAAH® KAI OEIOZ / 7TOY MHNA TOY 
A@AO®OPOY NAOZ OYTOXZ AI@NHAIQ®E / *TOY TWYPOX BOPA KATEZTH ANHTEPOH AE EK BAOPOY / 
4QEOY AONTOX KAI ZYNAMA TOY KAEINOY MAX TIOIMENAPXOY / *ZHAQ KAT ZIIOYAH ZYNTONQ TOY 
KATEXONTOZ TON OPONON / SEYKAEQEX KAI ENA=IQY HAH TE TIOAYN TON XPONON / *TH2 OEZZAAO- 
NIKHZ= TONAE TOY <ZEIITOY JEPQNYMOY / *META EYZEBQN JTIPOYXONTQN KAI AAOY 
XPIZTEIMQNYMOY /?AAA Q AQAHTA EAEOY2 AOX IKETAIZ LOY XHN XAPIN / 1° TQ NAQ TIPOZEPXOMEN- 
OIZ AI EYAABEIAN MET'AAHN / "EN ETH 1852 BEYPOYAPIOY A’. 

6The inscription reads 'M(H)NA N(AOX) V(IIKTQPOZ) V(IKENTIOY) / #1851 ®EBP(OY)APIO)Y 26. 

7The map of Thessaloniki, drawn for the Ottoman army headquarters in 1882-83, was first published by 
S. Eyice, “Atatiirk’ tin dogudugu yillarda Selanik,” in Dogumunun 100. Yilinda Atatiirk’e Armagan (Istanbul, 
1981), 461-518, and was re-published by A. Samouilidou and A. Stefanidou-Fotiadou, “H Oecoadovixn kata 
Ti ToupKoKpatio—-T& tovpKiKka pvnEta,” Archaeologia 7 (May 1983), 54. 

®’The map was published by Demetriades, Tonoypadia. 

°For the re-planning of the devastated area, see A. Karademou-Yerolympos, “Enavaoyediaopog kat avot- 
KodSéunon TH¢ Seooahovikns peta MY TUpPKaid tov 1917. ‘Eva opdonuo omy totopia tH¢ TOANS KaL THY AvantLEN 
mG EAAnvikts ToACOSoutac,” Enotnuovikn ‘Exetnpic th¢ Modvtexvikis LxoANc tov ‘AptototeAetov Mavertotm- 
uiov Oecoorovixys, suppl. 31 (1985), 41-47. 

lMdpoc thg Maxedoviac, August 25, 1890, no. 1454. 

''The newspapers ®épog tig Maxeboviag (1881-97), ‘AAnGera (1903-8), and Néa ‘AAnGera (1908-11) have 
been thoroughly searched. Two archaeologists who visited the church at the beginning of the twentieth 
century also confirm that it was operating. Kondakov, Makedonija, 122-25; and G. Lambakes, “Tepinynoets 
I.” AeAt.Xptot. Apy. Et. 4 (1904), 7-9. 

12The Thessaloniki Metropolis Archive contains a wealth of information concerning Macedonia during 
the last two and a half centuries. For information about it, see Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou, T6 KtiptaKo 
ovy«pétnua, 111; also A. A. Aggelopoulos, “Td iotopikdv dpxeiov tig “Iepdg MntpondAemg OecoaAovixng,” 
Makedonika 15 (1975), 361-65. 
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Archive (MHA),'? though they contain a wealth of information about the disastrous fire 
and the subsequent rebuilding,” as well as about Thessaloniki in the pre-liberation pe- 
riod. At that time Aghios Menas was one of the city’s major Greek churches," and its loss 
would not have gone unremarked. 

5. The church’s architectural type bespeaks a date of construction around the middle, 
not the end, of the nineteenth century.'® 

Kondakov and Tafrali were perhaps confused by the fact that the 1890 fire left Thes- 
saloniki’s cathedral in ruins. From 1590 and until its destruction in 1890, the church of 
Aghios Demetrios,’’ near the sea walls on the site of the present Aghios Gregorios Pala- 
mas,'® served as the city’s cathedral. During the erection of Aghios Gregorios (1891- 
1914), Aghios Menas took over some of its functions.'® This possibly led to the mistaken 
belief that the latter was in fact the cathedral. Alternatively, Kondakov and Tafrali may 
have been confused by a small-scale restoration that they considered rebuilding from the 
foundations. Although no known written source testifies to such a restoration, some fea- 
tures of the monument do indicate that it was restored at some time. Restoration work 
in 1979 revealed vestiges of a fire under the plaster on part of the ground-floor south 
wall, up to the window sill.?° Cracks existed around the fan lights of the pediment and 
the gynaekonitis windows of the west facade even before the earthquakes of 1978.2! The 
thick stone cornice of the ground-floor windows, which differs from the cornice of the 
gynaekonitis windows, suggests that the building has been reinforced. No other features 
indicative of a major building phase have been detected. Even if such a restoration has 
indeed taken place, the church’s architectural type has not been affected. 

The erroneous date—after 1890—of the latest reconstruction of Aghios Menas led 


'’The Macedonia Historical Archive is based in Thessaloniki. I have thoroughly searched both archives 
concerning this matter. 

'*The rebuilding included the present Thessaloniki cathedral, the Greek consulate, the metropolitan’s 
residence, the Greek hospital and the Greek gymnasium. The history and architectural analysis of these 
buildings are scrupulously investigated in Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou, Té KtipiaK6é ovyKkpdétnua. 

'°M. Hatzi-loannou, ‘Aotvypagia Oecoadovixn,, TtoL toroypadiKt) TEptypad? tig OeccaAroviknes (Thessalo- 
niki, 1880), 99. M. Demitsas, ‘H MaxeSdovia év AiBoig d0eyyouévoic Kai pvnpetorsg cwlouévote, 2nd ed., I (Thes- 
saloniki, 1988), 415. 

'°For a detailed analysis of the architectural type of the present Aghios Menas, see T. Mantopoulou- 
Panagiotopoulou, “OpynoKevtikh apxitektovikh ot OEecoaAoviky Kata tHv tedevtata odon tHg TovpKOKpatiac, 
1839-1912. Exxdnotec-Lovaywyéc-TCopia,” “Entotmnoviki, “Enetnpig tig Moavtexyvixiig LyoAtc tod ‘Apt- 
ototedeiov Mavertotnuiov Oecoadovixns 11, suppl. 31 (1989), 87-143. 

'’For a description of this church, see T. Mantopoulou, “'O napaSardootog vadc tod ‘Ayiov Anuntpiov oth 
Oecoahovixn,” Makedonika 20 (1980), 175-91. 

'®Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou, T6é xtipitaK6 ovykpétmpa, 43-90. 

"Although Aghios Nikolaos Tranos served as the cathedral at that time, several official ceremonies took 
place in Aghios Menas, such as the service for the liberation of Thessaloniki from the Turks. T. Mantopoulou- 
Panagiotopoulou, “Nedtepa otoryeia yia to vad tov ayiov NikoAdov Tpavot (1863)-Ilpocéyyton o' éva Oéua 
wetaBvCavtivis tuoAoytac,” Makedonika 29 (1995), 170-71. 

°'This information, as well as archival material, was provided by architect Vasiles Koniordos, who super- 
vised the restoration work in 1979. For a further detailed description of these features, see Mantopoulou- 
Panagiotopoulou, “OpnoKevtiky apyitextovikn,” 142-43. 

*'This is attested by photographs taken in 1976 and kept in the archive of the Institute of the History of 
Architecture, School of Technology, Aristotle University of Thessaloniki. 
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Tafrali,*” and subsequently Gabriel Millet,”* to maintain that “the monument burnt by 
the 1890 fire” had preserved the plan of the original church on the site, which had been 
a T-shaped basilica of Hellenistic origin. They based their opinion on a sketch of the plan 
of Aghios Menas displayed on a map of Thessaloniki drawn by the engineer Antoine 
Wernieski** around 1880 (Fig. 3). But as we have demonstrated, Wernieski’s sketch was, 
in fact, of the present monument, which, built in 1851-52, was never destroyed. This 
sketch, though slightly oversized for the scale of the map,” shares many similarities with 
the existing monument’s plan (Fig. 4). The description by Kondakov,” in 1900, also cor- 
responds to this. Andreas Xyngopoulos,?’ Ioannis Vasdravellis,?* and Raymond Janin”® 
consider also that the original church on the site had been a basilica. Since no excavations 
have taken place in or around Aghios Menas, we have no definite information about the 
architectural type of the original church. 

Aghios Menas 1s a three-aisled post-Byzantine basilica, surrounded on three sides by 
an arcaded portico over which the gynaekonitis is placed (Fig. 4). This architectural type, 
which shows influence of early Christian and Byzantine architecture, swept through 
Greece and Asia Minor in the nineteenth century.®° The patriarchal church of Aghios 
Georgios in Constantinople (built in 1720 and restored in 1836) is one of the most out- 
standing examples.*! The present monument consists of two principal building phases: 
The main body of the church—the nave and the portico—was built in 1851-52. The 
central sanctuary apse (Fig. 2) is anterior to the rest. 

According to a manuscript of 1885, published by Vasdravellis, the present monument 


?2"Tafrali, Topographie, 176. 

3 Millet, Lécole grecque, 131. 

24Wernieski’s map, long sought after by scientists, has recently been located by Alexandra Karademou- 
Yerolympos and published by her in “Ipauec noAeodoprkés mpwmtoBovdAtes thg Snuotikts apxts Kal To TPWTO 
Lyéd1o0 Tl6AEws otn OecoadAovirkn (1870-1880),” Thessaloniki 4 (1994), 159-68. The map is included in the 
catalogue of the maps of Thessaloniki published by J.-M. Spieser, Thessalonique et ses monuments du IV* au V° 
siécle (Paris, 1984), 216, who maintains that it was made in 1891. Karademou-Yerolympos dates it to around 
1880. The precise and detailed depiction of the part of the eastern city wall, which was nearest to the sea 
and demolished in 1873, leads to the conclusion that the map cannot be dated much later. See P. N. Papa- 
georgiou, “Tlepi yetpoypddov EvayyeAtov Oecoadovixne,” BZ 6 (1897), 538. 

5The dimensions of the present monument are 34.75 < 22.50 m (not including the main sanctuary apse). 
The dimensions that result by measuring on the map are approximately 43 < 28 m. 

5 Kondakov, Makedonya, 122-25. 

274. Xyngopoulos, “Katagvyj-Axetponointoc,” Makedonika 4 (1955-60), 441-42, even calculated the 
length of this basilica and expressed the opinion that it was more than 50 m. 

28 Vasdravellis, “BouBapd.opdc,” 422. 

29Janin, Centres, 397. 

80The influence of early Christian architecture on post-Byzantine architecture has been observed and 
stated often: A. C. Orlandos, “Ein spatbyzantinischer Hallenkirchen-Typus Nordgriechenlands,” JOB 21 
(1972), 209-22. Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou, “OpnoxevtKky apyitextovikh,” 421-26; eadem, “Nedtepa 
otoryeia.” M. Kambouri-Vamvoukou, “O vadg tov Ayiov Mnvé ot OeooodAovixn. Néog timo ExKAno.aotiKT¢ 
apyiteKtovikys,” in ExxAnotes othv ‘EAAdéa pete thy ‘AAwon, ed. Ch. Bouras (Athens, 1989), 21-23, asserts 
that the church of Aghios Menas introduced a new architectural type. In my view, this architectural type 
evolved in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Aghios Menas represents one of its most 
splendid and refined examples. : 

51See Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou, “Nedtepa ototyeia,” and A. Pasadaios, ‘O TatprapyiKdg Otkog tod 
OixkovpeviKod Opévov (Thessaloniki, 1976), 131-34. 
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was designed and built under the supervision of an architect named Rallis Ploufos.*? The 
cost of the rebuilding was borne mainly by Thessaloniki’s Greek guilds and the whole 
Orthodox community, on the understanding that the income from both the church and 
the surrounding workshops would be used to finance the Greek educational establish- 
ments in Thessaloniki, which were chronically short of funds.** From this point onward 
the church and precinct of Aghios Menas are listed as property of the Thessaloniki educa- 
tional establishments or the Greek Orthodox community of Thessaloniki in the codices, 
cadastres, and documents of the community, which are kept in the Thessaloniki Metrop- 
olis Archive and the Macedonia Historical Archive. 

In the TMA codex General Cadastre of the Greek Orthodox Community of Thessa- 
loniki,** which was prepared in 1918 by Menelaos Kompothekras,®* the church is de- 
scribed as follows: 


8. Holy Church of Aghios Menas 

Stands at No. 6, Vasileos Herakleiou Street. Area, together with its precinct, approxi- 
mately 2,345 square Turkish ells. Built in 1818, on the site of a burnt down monastery 
of monks, called by the Turks Yanik Manastir, at the expense of the parishioners; burnt 
down around 1839 and rebuilt on the initiative of His Grace the Metropolitan of Thes- 
saloniki, leronymos, at the expense of the pious notables and the people in the year 
L802 cis" 


The date and the details of the reconstruction of the present church coincide with the 
information provided in the inscription over the west door. 
The General Cadastre also mentions the sacred sites attached to Aghios Menas: 


Sacred sites of Aghios Menas 

1. Aghiasma [holy-water spring] of Aghia Anna 

Lies covered by slabs under a shop of the [Greek] community on Vasileos Herakleiou 
Street, on the right-hand side of the entrance to Aghios Menas as one goes in... *” 


"The manuscript was written by Fr. Piatzes (?) and was based on the account of Aghios Menas’ priest 
Anthimos: Vasdravellis, “BouBapdispdc,” 425. 

°K. Tattis, “Iotopicai onuerdoetc nept Oeooadovixns,” Gregorios Palamas 2 (1918), 522-23. This informa- 
tion accords with the inscription over the door, which states that the construction was financed by both the 
notables and the members of the Greek community. 

**T located the codex Tevikdv KtnpatoAdytov tig “EAA(qvixtis) ‘Op8056E0v Koivétntog Gecoadovixne, and 
am working on its publication. For a brief description and presentation of the cadastre and its importance, 
see ‘I. Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou, “On the Identification of the Church of Nea (Megali) Panaghia in 
Thessaloniki,” JOB 46 (1996), 421-22. Also T. Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou and E. Hekimoglou, “Ta 
KTNUATOAOYLA THG EAANVIKTS KOLVOTHTAG THC OEecoahovikns ws mnyés Iotoptac Kar Tonoypadiag ms m6AN¢. To 
rapadseryua tov oxoaretwv,” Proceedings of the 15th Greek Historical Congress (Thessaloniki, 1995), 383-84. 

*°Menelaos Kompothekras was a prominent member of the Greek Orthodox community of Thessaloniki. 
See, A. Souliotes- Nikolaides, ‘H “Opydvaoig Oeooahovins,” 1906-1908, 3rd ed. (Thessaloniki, 1993), 34-37. 

°°'TMA codex Tevixov KtnatoAdyiov tig “EAA(nviktis) Op8086E0u Kowdtntog Oecoorovixne, 42: H’. lepdc 
Naos Aytov Mnva. Keitar év 650 BaotAéms ‘Hpakdretov br’ ‘Apud. 6. Eupadov pete tic neproyiis [tetpayaviKdv] 
TINXEOV TEpitov 2345. ExticOn to 1818 exi yapov nupnoAnVEvtoc Movaortnpiov Kadroyrpwv, dvouatopevov tovp- 
Kiott Tiavik Mavaotip, dandvy tav “Evopitév, exan nepi t0 1839, Kai dvextiobn th mpatoBovAia tod paKap. 
Mntponoattov 8e0/viknsg Iepwvipov, dandvyn tOv edvoeBav Mpovyévtmv Kar tod AOD ev Etet 1852... 

“"Ibid., 42: ‘Iepa Tonia ‘Ayiov Mnva a’ To ayiaopa tig ‘Ayias “Avvns. ‘Yoiotatar cexaArvupévov 8a tAaK@v 
uto Mayaletov tig Kotvétntos Keivevov év 050 Baottéws ‘Hpaxdciov napanketpas tic etodd0v ‘Ayiov Mnva & 
dEClLG TH ELOLOVTL. 
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No church or holy-water spring dedicated to Aghia Anna in Thessaloniki is mentioned 
in any other known written sources. A document of 1569 mentions a church of Aghia 
Marina, located near Aghios Menas and belonging to the Great Laura on Mount Athos.*® 
It is impossible to say with any certainty whether Aghia Marina has anything to do with 
the holy-water spring in question; but, according to the General Cadastre, the holy-water 
spring of Aghia Marina was situated under a house near the cathedral of Aghios Gre- 
gorios Palamas, of which it was a dependency.*? 
The 1918 cadastre also lists the property of Aghios Menas, which included the fol- 
lowing: 
1. One house. In the precinct of the church. One storey with three basements [base- 
ment roomsr]. 
2. One house. In the precinct of the church. One storey, with two rooms and a base- 
ment [room]. 
3. One shanty ... (in the precinct of the church)... 
... Note 1. The 16 community shops described on page 1 and located on the site 
labeled Glassware Shops were built on land obtained from the once large precinct of Aghios 
Menas. Many of the shops in the “arcade of Aghios Menas” (page 2) were built on land 
in the precinct of the same church. The 16 shops on the Glassware Shops site, as also 
those in the Arcade of Aghios Menas, belong to the community ... *° 


Further details about these later commercial buildings are furnished by the same 
cadastre. The property of the Greek Orthodox community in this area consisted of the 
following: 


1. Sixteen shops on Vasileos Herakleiou Street (on the site of the glassware shops). 
They were made previously of timber and used by the shoemakers’ guilds. These guilds 
owned a private room behind Aghios Menas’ sanctuary apse, where they conferred. [The 
shops] stand on the north side of the church of Aghios Menas.... In 1895 and 1896... 
12 new shops were constructed [on the site] from the main entrance to the east side... 
In 1901/2 the other shops were built at the west end of the east side. .. . 

A total of 16 shops were built on land obtained from the precinct of the church of Aghios 
Menas... 

2. The premises of the Bank of Athens and later the Ionian Bank 

Vasileos Herakleiou Street. Erected afterwards at the expense of the community on 
the 16 shops on the same Vasileos Herakleiou Street mentioned on page 1, no. 1. Con- 
sists of a chamber, three rooms, and a basement.... 

3. Shops of the Aghios Menas Arcade. Situated on Ioannou Tsimiski Street and bor- 
dering to the east with the Jewish community’s khan, to the west with the former Sossidis 
khan, to the south with Ioannou Tsimiski Street, and to the north with the forecourt of 
the church of Aghios Menas and the former Bank of Athens. The shops were built mainly 
on land belonging to the church of Aghios Menas; partially on land previously owned by the 
metochion of Mount Sinai [monastery of St. Catherine] which was bought by the commu- 
nity some thirty years ago; and partially on a small piece of land owned by the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Sepulcher, against a lump payment of two thousand piasters annually 
as compensation to the Holy Sepulcher, the right to ask for more being ruled out. The 


381. K. Vasdravellis, “Ato avéKdota toupKike éyypada mpoepyoueva EK TOV LOvav Tod ‘Ayiov ‘Opovs Aavpag 
xa. Batonediov,” Makedonika 12 (1972), 289: éyouev .. . RANotov eis tod ‘Aytov Mnva Kt sMwatia we “ExKAn- 
oiav tig Ayiacs Mapivnc... 

Tevikov Ktnpatoaoytov ths ‘EAA(nvixtis) Op80d6E0v Koivdtntosg Oecoadovixng,, 22. 

Tbid., 42-43, emphasis added. 
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construction of the buildings, whose present value is approximately 500,000-drachmas 
(including the land) began in 1905... . They consist of: 

I. 47 shops, privately numbered, of one storey... . Total area approximately 2,740 
square Turkish ells. 

II. The premises of the Bank of the Orient. ... 

III. The premises of the Anglo-Hellenic Company, comprising two identical apart- 
ments.... 4! 


The large number of buildings* constructed on the “once large precinct of Aghios 
Menas” reveals its extent and consequently furnishes an indication that Aghios Menas 
had been a monastic katholikon. The above-mentioned map by Wernieski shows the 
block (of approximately 6,500 m*) on which Aghios Menas was situated (Fig. 3). The 
church occupied the northeast corner and, according to the figures given in the 1918 
cadastre, Aghios Menas’ precinct was the biggest part of it (approximately 3,300 m‘?). 
Today the block is cut in two by Ionos Dragoumi Street. The 1918 cadastre notes that all 
these buildings were erected at the expense of the Greek Orthodox community. 

The same information about the land belonging to Aghios Menas is found in another 
codex, Cadastre of the Greek Orthodox Community of Thessaloniki, which was written 
for the years 1894 to 1906* and is kept in the MHA, as well as in a report on the eco- 
nomic management of the community’s property included in an even older codex of the 
TMA, Second Volume of the Acts of the Local Greek Orthodox Community Delegation 
Containing (296) Two Hundred Ninety-Six Pages and Commencing on January 26, 
1891.*4 

The biggest part of the block, together with the church of Aghios Menas, escaped the 
great fire that devastated Thessaloniki in 1917.*° But as the Greek Orthodox community 
of Thessaloniki dissolved into the Greek state after the city’s liberation, and a new town 
plan was being contemplated, an acrimonious dispute arose over the ownership of this 
property.*° The contenders were the state, the community, and probably several Athonite 
monasteries. The object at issue was 3,300 m? of land, whose value had rocketed during 
the nineteenth century, and the aforementioned commercial buildings in the heart of 
Thessaloniki’s business center.*” Documents were produced from the Athonite monaster- 


“'Tbid., 1-4, emphasis added. 

* Part of the Aghios Menas Gallery still survives. K. Trakosopoulou-Tzimou, “Ztod Aytov Mnvé-Tpanela 
AvotoAns” in Neotepa pvnueta tng Oecoadrovixns (Thessaloniki, 1985-86), 24-25; and E. Hekimoglou, “To 
KTiPLO TOD DIOKATAGTHUATOS Thc TpdrEeCac tig AvatoAts othv 060 ‘Ayiov Mnva ot Geooahovixn,” Thessaloniki 3 
(1992), 211-26. 

MHA codex Ktmpatordytov tig EAA(nvixtc) Op80d6E0vu Koivétntog Oecoadovixne, pp. 14 and 16 (nos. 
18, 19, and 20). The codex is presented in Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou and Hekimoglou, “Ta «tmpato- 
Oya,” 382-83. 

4’TMA codex BiBAtov dev0tepov TOV mpAaKtTLKOv Thc Avtimpoocmnetac thc Evtad0a ‘EAAnvixis ‘Op80d6Eov Kot- 
VOTHTOG NEPlExov GEALSac (296) SiaKxooias Evevikovta €§ Kai dpyouevov dnd 26 ‘Tavovapiov 1891, pp. 3-25. 
For a presentation of the report, see Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou and Hekimoglou, “Ta «tmmpatoadyia,” 
381-82. 

** The block was saved by the efforts of the Greek army. Néo ‘AAnPe1a, September 18, 1917. 

**Some details about this dispute may be gleaned from a report of March 1920, “Tepi broBoAtc Exbécews 
Eni ths EGeréyFews tic Siaxeiptoews tig EAAnvop00dd6Eov Koivotntog OeooaAovikns,” signed by Stavros Kor- 
datos. The report was located by Hekimoglou in the MHA and published by Mantopoulou-Panagiotopoulou 
and Hekimoglou, “To «tmatoadyia,” 384-85. 

*’ Finally, according to the law 2508/1920 and its 1926 revision, the church of Aghios Menas and its landed 
property were declared property of the state’s organization for school buildings and only in 1952 did the 
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ies’ archives, seeking to prove that they had property rights over the area. Four obviously 
similar documents have been found so far. I located three in the TMA.*® They are hand- 
written copies of originals in the archive of the Pantokrator monastery,*® whose seal they 
bear at the top of the first page. Typewritten copies also exist for official use. Two are 
Greek translations, dated 1919, of older Turkish originals, and the third is a copy of a 
Greek original. The fourth is the aforementioned document of 1569 from the Great 
Laura.*° The translations were made and signed by Ioannis Panagiotidis,®! an experi- 
enced translator and Turkish-language scholar. So, thanks to this dispute, many aspects 
of the life of the church of Aghios Menas have been elucidated. 


THE CHURCH OF 1806 


The first of these three TMA documents that I will examine concerns the existing 
monument’s immediate predecessor on the site. As the above-mentioned inscription of 
1852 over the church’s west door informs us, it was burnt down in 1839, on August 29.°? 
The same information is found in the account of O. Didron,®? who visited Thessaloniki 
in October 1839 on his way to Mount Athos. It is to him that we owe the only known 
description of this church, which was a large, long three-aisled church with three apses. 

The importance of this church for the Greek inhabitants of Thessaloniki is described 
by a Turkish mullah judge) named Hairoullach ibn Sinasi Mehmet Aga.** According to 
his itinerary, written in 1821, Aghios Menas was the largest Greek church, in whose cells 
[sic] the prominent members of the Greek community gathered to talk about the patri- 
archate (and, obviously, the Greek War of Independence). In 1818 the church was rich 
enough to lend 2,500 grosia® to the churchwarden of the church of Panaghouda to 
rebuild it.°° Colonel William Leake,°*” who visited Thessaloniki in September 1806, men- 
tions the church of Aghios Menas with reference to the splendid early Christian ambo 
that was then lying in its yard. 


church regain its independence. The whole affair caused terrible disagreements, as documents of the TMA 
attest. 

48 TMA file “Toupkika €yypada.” 

*°These documents are not included in the volume by V. Kravari, Actes du Pantocrator, Archives de l’Athos 
17 (Paris, 1991). 

50See above, note 38. 

5! Panagiotidis translated most of the Turkish documents of the Pantokrator archive. Kravari, Actes du 
Pantocrator, 57 n. 14. He translated also the 1569 document of Laura. See above, note 38. 

2Tattis, “Iotopikat onuetdoetc,” 522; and Hatzi-loannou, ‘Aotuypadia, 99. 

°3Q, Didron, “Le Mont Athos,” AnnArch 4 (1848), 70: “Saint-Mynas, une grande église grecque longue, a 
trois nefs, trois absides . . .”; see also Vasdravellis, “BouPBapdicpudc,” 425. 

544A. Papazoglou, ““H Oeooahovixn Kata tov Maio tod 1821,” Makedonika 1 (1940), 423: “Exovv éva-dv0 
GYOAELG Kai LEpiKés EKKANOLEC, Tod 1 NLO WEYGAN Tous Eivar adti Tod 6voudCovv MnvG Edeévtn, Kai nod pwEca 
OTH KEAALE THS WACEDODVTAL OAOL OL TPOKPLTOL. . . . 

55Grosia is the Greek word for the Turkish kurus. One lira (Ottoman pound) was equal to one hundred 
kurus. 

6G, Stogioglou, “O ev Oecoadoviky vadc tii¢ Mavayovdac €§ avexddtov mnyav,” Exiotnnovikn Enxetmpic tic 
OEeoroyiKTc LYoAts tod ‘ApiototeActov Maventotnuiov Oecoorovixns 19 (1974), 390. 

57W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835; Amsterdam, 1967), 243: “One of these Bruata, as 
they are still called by the Greeks, is in the mosque of Eski Mitrépoli: the other is lying in the yard of a 
church of St. Minas, which is still appropriated to the Greek worship. .. .” 
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According to a note®’ written in a copy of Armenopoulos’ Hexabiblos, published in 
Venice in 1793, the church of Aghios Menas was dedicated on June 30, 1806. The date 
concurs with a note in the aforementioned manuscript of 1885.°° The 1918 cadastre errs 
in this respect. The church was built at the expense of Ioannis Gouta Kaftantzoglou,” the 
most prominent and wealthiest member of Thessaloniki’s Greek Orthodox community at 
that time. 

Kaftantzoglou signed the first TMA document immediately after Metropolitan Mele- 
tios as the ephor of the church. It was also signed by the monk Arsenios, the delegate 
of the Pantokrator monastery, and other prominent members! of the Greek Orthodox 
community of Thessaloniki. In the document, an ecclesiastical letter dated September 1, 
1806, it is stated that: 


because of the reconstruction with the help of God of this most holy church of the 
Sainted and Glorious Martyrs Menas, Victor, and Vikentios, it has been necessary to 
mark the borders of the lodging house and metochion opposite in order to avoid conflict 
and dissension; the borders of the metochion of Pantokrator monastery, which stands 
opposite the church [of Aghios Menas] to the northwest are recorded here. The meto- 
chion is located at a distance of six and a half Turkish ells [= 4.875 m °?] to the west of 
the church and six ells [= 4.50 m] to the north, measured from the corner of the church, 
such that the original foundations of the church lie under the edge of the same meto- 
chion. Because it was so detected and determined by the administrators and the church- 
wardens of the church, the metochion shall be preserved intact and undisturbed as it 
was originally, located at the specified distance from the church. The land in between 
shall be administered by the church, a seizure of any part of it by the church being 
forbidden; the gutters shall be preserved as they were initially, and the water shall flow 
toward the aforementioned church land beside the old foundations. It is also agreed 
that, in the event of any renovation of the same metochion, its height shall be maintained 
as it was initially without its being raised at all, nor shall any building project in the 
direction of the church nor toward the south, neither the upper nor the lower floor, and 
that in order that the church shall not be endangered by fire—which God may forbid— 
[the metochion] shall pay the churchwardens three grosia annually as icare.... © 


8A. E. Vakalopoulos, ‘H Gecoodovixn ota 1430, 1821 Kai 1912-1918 (Thessaloniki, 1947), 33; and Tattis, 
“Iotopikat onet@oetc,” 523. The note reads '1806: tovviov: 30: EyKaivido6n 6 Nads tod ‘Ayiov peyaAopdp- 
topos Mnvé Kai Htov Ktrtop 6 uéyac dpywv Kupiov /?Ktp lodvvov Kavtatlisyi0v dvonaCopévov KOLLAKOYAOG 
ex / tg vnapyxiag THs UEyGAw TldAews Oecoudovixns. / *ladwvys. Avayv@otov Anuntpiov: / °K ywpiov ueyara 
Bpavavia ypaya.” 

°° Vasdravellis, “BouBapdiopdc,” 425. 

°° Bibliotheque Nationale, cod. suppl. gr. 735, fol. 62r: Kat év 5€ th Oecoahoviky 6 vads tig AaywSiavotc 5U 
avtod [tov Kavtavrtoyaov] avnyépOn, Ka0d Kai 6 tod ‘Ayiovu Mnva evptdsouog The codex, which is unpub- 
lished, contains notes of Menoides Mynas. Kaftantzoglou had also supported the erection of the church of 
Aghios Athanasios (1818). G. Stogioglou, 'H €v GecoaAoviky natpiapyiKh Lovi| tov BAatddwv (Thessaloniki, 
1971), 271-75; E. Hekimoglou, “Xptotiavikés ovvtexvies tig OecoaAovikns oth TEAN Tod 180Vv arava,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the Symposium Xpiotiavixn Oecoadovikn ‘O@wuaviki meptosdoc, 1430-1912, A' (1993), 120-22. 

S'Tbid., 127. 

"Two kinds of Turkish ell were in use. The first, equal to 0.64 m, was used in everyday life, the second, 
equal to 0.75 m, was used for architectural purposes. Since in the documents the term architectural is clearly 
stated, the second is accepted here. See D. Nikolaides, O@mpavikoi KHsnKEC (Constantinople, 1869), 809. 

TMA document, file “Toupkixo €yypada”: éxerdy dveyepOévtoc Sela ovvdpoel tod navoentov vaod TOV ‘Ay. 
[at] “Evd. Mapt. Mnva Bixtopog x[at] Bikevtiov, dvayKoiov éyéveto SiopioOfvar 6 Spia tov GvtiKpus adtod 
Kovaktov [ai] wetoxiov mpdc¢ anaAAaytv oiacotv Sadopdc K[ai] dovndwviac, Kataypdoovta1 ofjEpov évt0000 
Kat ta 00 Metoxiov tod Iepotd Mov. tod Tavtoxpatopos, ketpeva dvtikpus ths ExxAnoiac mpdc 16 pépos SutiKo- 
Bopptov. T6 avt6 Metoylov anéxer ano tig ExKANOtag KOTA LEV T6 SUTLKOV mhyewv €E K[ai] huicews textOVIKaV 


1 Church of Aghios Menas, view from the west 
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2 Church of Aghios Menas, the apse 


Egnatia Street Venizelou (Sabri Pasa) Street 


Megalou Alexandrou Street Vasileos Herakleiou Street 


Ioannou Tsimiski Street 


3 Part of the map of ‘Thessaloniki drawn around 1880 by Antoine Wernieski (courtesy A. Karademou-Yerolympos). 
The street names were added as given in the map published by V. Demetriades, Tonoypagia tog OecoaAovikns 
KATH THV ELOYN Tos TOVvPKOKPATIAG, 1430-1912 (Thessaloniki, 1983). The monuments’ numbers belong to the 
original map; the buildings to which they correspond are according to a catalogue by Wernieski. 


5 ‘Town hall 67 Alliance Israélite Universelle 76 Church of Aghios Menas 
16 Hamza Bey Camri 68 ‘Talmud ‘Tora 88 Catholic church 

18 Lonca Camri 69 Ottoman Bank 89 Talmud Tora synagogue | 
51 Tahtii’l-Kale Hamami 70 French consulate 90 Kalmayor synagogue 


54 Yahudi Hamami 72 Bedesten 
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4 Church of Aghios Menas, ground 
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This document corroborates the date of the church’s reconstruction. The land occu- 
pied by the metochion of Pantokrator monastery partially coincides with the site of the 
aforementioned sixteen shops of the Greek community that were renovated in 1895-96. 

As the letter reveals, the foundations of an even earlier church on the site lay at least 
5 m to the west and 4.5 m to the north of the church of 1806, under the border of the 
Pantokrator metochion. As the lower part of the apse of the present church is considered 
to belong to the original monument, it should have been incorporated also into the 
church of 1806. The inevitable conclusion is that the original monument was both wider 
and longer than the church of 1806, which Didron describes as “long.” The foundations 
mentioned in the document must have been those on the west side, which explains the 
flow of.the water from north to south, parallel to them. 

The final detail in the document is of great importance because it refers to a law 
relating to vakif* property—specifically the law that such property could be leased for a 
double rent (vakiflar icareteinlii in Turkish, d1teAn Baxovdova in Greek). According to this 
law, which was introduced by the Ottoman authorities around the seventeenth century, 
the ephor (mitevellt) of a vakif could transfer its permanent use and occupation (fassaruf), 
but not its overall ownership (rekabe), to an individual for a double rent (icave). An initial 
payment of a large sum of money was made when the agreement was made (icarei muac- 
cele). Subsequently a very small sum was paid annually and in perpetuity to the ephor in 
recognition of ownership of the property (7carei miieccele).° So the fact that the Panto- 
krator metochion had to pay the churchwardens of Aghios Menas three grosia annually 
as icare means that either the whole metochion or part of it was a vakif of the church of 
Aghios Menas. Since the land, funds, and selective holdings of monasteries were recog- 
nized as vakifs, this is another strong indication of the former monastic status of Aghios 
Menas. 


THE MONASTERY OF AGHIOS MENAS 


The fact that the church of 1806 was built on the site of an even older church has 
never been disputed by scholars. But what remains obscure is whether this older church 
was a parish church or a monastic katholikon and the date it was destroyed. According 


Kate, 5é 16 BéppLiov Gnx6 th ywvias Tic ExKANoiac miyewv EE Kai UE dAOV OnOV TA NPAtA tig ExKAnotac OepEALa 
KELVtTaL VTOKGTM TOV GKpwv TOD adtod Metoxiov, Exedy K[at] odtMs am’ apxiic EvpeOn K[at] Mprotar Tapa tav 
te Emiotatav K[ai] énitpdnwv ths ExKkAnoiac GéAE1 Stapever 16 petOY10v aneipaKto K[ai] ddiad8aptov ag Hv aa’ 
GPx, ANEXOV tiic ExKANoias Ho dvwtépw Spiotar Tod Ev TH pETAED Sraothatoc HEvovtOs VN TH EFovotas THs 
"ExkAnoiac yopic va GoaipebA tt wépos napa Tig ExKAnoiac, BEAovv drapéver SE Kat O1 VEPOXDTAL WG TO MPOTEPOV 
p~ovtes Mpdc 16 Eipnuévov ESadoc tig ExKANoias napa th TAACIG Heperra. LovedwviyOn SE Tpdc ToVtOIG Iva Ev 
KOLIPO GVAKALVLGLOD tod abtod Metox{ov 16 dyos Siopéver H¢ Nv an’ apxfic yopic va adENO} nooa@<s K[at] EGmOev 
tod Metoxiov mpdc 16 wépoc ths ExxAnotas i mpd¢ 16 peonuBpivod pEpovg va Un TPOBANEA Kappia oikodoph odte 
KOT OTE Avo, Kai tadta Iva Uh SiaKxivdvveton  éKKAnota Gn6 nupKaiGs tIvdc, Tv UN dHon Kvptoc. O€Aer 
TAnpover 5€ Kat’ Eto Mpc tovs EnitpdnoVvs Tig ExKAnoias Adyw ItCiapé ypoora tpia .... 

4Generally the term vakif meant any property, land, or building dedicated to God for the purpose of 
charity or benevolence. It could be used either for housing a charity or educational or religious foundation, 
or could be rented out so that the foundation could use the revenue. See J. C. Alexander, “The Monasteries 
of Meteora during the First Two Centuries of Ottoman Rule,” JOB 32.2 (1982), 99-100. Of special interest, 
but relatively unknown, is N. P. Eleutheriades, ‘H axivntog idioxtnoia év Tovpkia (Athens, 1903), 31 ff. 

65For more details about this law, see Eleutheriades, ‘H dxivyntos tétoKtynota, 131-48. 
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to the oral tradition of the late nineteenth century, conveyed to us by the aforementioned 
1885 manuscript,” the original church of Aghios Menas had been bombarded by a Vene- 
tian frigate. Its admiral was seeking revenge from the Turks for some offense and mistook 
the church for a mosque because of its dome. When told that he had destroyed the most 
beautiful church in the world, he was filled with remorse and donated thousands of gold 
coins for its restoration. This legend, which perhaps echoes Morosini’s bombarding of 
the Parthenon (1687), is not confirmed by any known written source.® All the same, it 
has attracted scholarly attention and several attempts have been made to date the de- 
struction. The end of the seventeenth century® or ca. 1770°° have been proposed. 

In a letter to T. L. F. Tafel,”° the French consul in Ioannina, Francois Pouqueville, 
reported that Aghios Menas had been burnt down in 1770. Esprit-Marie Cousinéry,”! 
French consul in Thessaloniki from 1783 to 1793 and from 1814 to 1818, noticed the 
ruins of the beautiful church of Aghios Menas, admired the early Christian ambo outside 
it, and reported that it had been destroyed approximately sixty years earlier. His book 
was published in 1831; the sixty years are usually reckoned from this year, giving a date 
of destruction in accordance with that of Pouqueville. If the information in the vita of 
the martyr Christodoulos is accurate, the latter was hanged by the Turks in front of the 
church of Aghios Menas in 1777.” 

The second of the TMA documents answers the first question decisively, but leaves 
the second unresolved. A translation of a hticcet, a contract and an official title deed com- 
bined,” written in A.H. 1173 (= A.p.1760), states, 


in order that the following matter be written and drafted on the site, the Mevlana Hus- 
sein Effendi was sent by the court of kadi, together with the government architect Mus- 
tafa Tchelepi, to the site of the vakif, which is a dependency of the vakifs of Pantokrator 
monastery on Mount Athos and situated near the previously burnt down monastery which 
stands in the safeguarded Thessaloniki and is known by the name of the “Monastery of Aghios 
Menas,” and bounded on the one side by the aforementioned monastery, on the second 
by a vakif house of Jerusalem, on the third by the warehouse of Ziraki, who is a tributary 
of the Ottoman state, and on the fourth by a public road... . 7 


6° Vasdravellis, “BouBapdiopdc,” 423-25. 

°”’'Thessaloniki was indeed bombarded by the Venetian navy in 1688, but no destruction of a church was 
reported. See, ibid., 422, and I. K. Vasdravellis, “CvuBoan cig tiv iotopiav tis Oecoadovikns Kata tov IZ’ 
advo,” IIpoopopa eig SttAnwva KupiaKtdn, Hellenika, suppl. 4, (1953), 89-94. 

®® Vasdravellis, “BouBapdicpdc,” 423, dates the destruction to around 1700, a period of continuous military 
conflict between the Turks and the Venetians. 

A Vakalopoulos, Iotopia tig Maxedoviac, 1354-1833 (Thessaloniki, 1988), 289; and Janin, Centres, 397. 

70'T. L. FE. Tafel, De via militari romanorum Egnatia, qua Illyricum, Macedonia et Thracia (Tibingen, 1842; Lon- 
don, 1972), 10; idem, De Thessalonica evusque agro: Dissertatio geographica (Berlin, 1839; London, 1972), 142. 

“1E.-M. Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macedoine, I (Paris, 1828-32), 44: “A coté du quartier franc, en allant vers 
la douane, on trouve les ruines d’une belle église consacrée a Saint-Minas. II y a plus de soixante ans quelle 
fut incendiée. Ce qu’ on y remarque le plus curieux, est un grand bloc de vert antique, tout 4 fait semblable 
a celui de la rotonde. Les grecs modernes ayant adopté la maniére européene de constuire leurs chairs, ont 
retiré ce bloc de l’intérieur de l’église, et ’ont placé dans l’endroit le plus écarté de l’enceinte extérieur . . . ” 

“A. Letsas, ‘Iotopia tic Oecoadovixne, I (Thessaloniki, 1963), 534. 

*Demetriades, Tonoypadia (as above, note 4), 9. 

“TMA document, file “Toupxixa éyypada,” emphasis added: iva 4 KkétwO1 dvadepopuevy D6OE0Is ypadh Kat 
OvvtaxOT Ent tOnov, EoTdAN Ent tovtTH DNS TOD DYNAOD ‘Iepodikeiov 6 MeBAavacs Xovoeiv edévtng dotts petaPdc 
HET TOD KLPEpvNTLKOD GpyxitéKtovog Movotada Torrent cic 16 Baxovdikov oixdnedov, 16 EEaptmuevov EK TOV 
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For this purpose, the council of kad: was convened, and before it the monk Dan- 
iel, the representative of Pantokrator monastery, stated that on the above-mentioned 
land, over an area of twenty-four architectural ells (= 18 m) in length and thirteen 
(= 9.75 m) in width, he had erected a three-storey house of the same height as the 
existing structure—that is, eleven and one-half ells (= 8.625 m)—and a two-storey 
house. He had done so as a dedication to the vakif, using money derived from the vakif, 
and he requested a hticcet. The two buildings were duly examined, and when it had been 
ascertained that they were not prejudicial to anybody, Daniel was issued a hiiccet. 

The first clear and definite evidence of the monastic status of Aghios Menas is pro- 
vided by this document. It confirms the information in the 1918 cadastre and justifies 
the name “Yanik Manastir” (burnt monastery), by which the Turks knew Aghios Menas.”° 
The monastery was burnt down some time before the document was drawn up in 1760, 
but how long before remains obscure. There is no reference to an extant church of Aghios 
Menas in the same period. It is worth noting that the appellation of the monastery is in 
quotation marks, suggesting that it was an area known by this name. As the monastery 
of Aghios Menas and the vakif of Pantokrator monastery are reported to be adjacent in 
the first TMA document, there is no reason to doubt the location of the first. 

Two written sources affirm that the church was operating in the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. In his account, the French missionary Jean-Baptiste Souciet, 
who sojourned in Thessaloniki from 1726 to 1733, refers to Aghios Menas as one of the 
most important orthodox parish churches.” And it is stated in a note written in a codex 
of the Thessaloniki gymnasium that a certain Makarios was ordained a monk by Metro- 
politan Methodios in the church of Aghios Menas on November 4, 1694.’” According to 
another undated note in another codex from the same source, a monk named Dometios, 
served as a cantor in the church of Aghios Menas for two years.”® 

The facts thus remain perplexing. With respect to these problems, the third TMA 
document is very helpful. It is a translation of a hticcet dated A.H. 1060 (= A.D. 1650) and 
states that 


the so-called Priest Daniel Raikou, warden of the buildings mentioned hereafter that are 
registered in the vakif of Pantokrator monastery on Mount Athos and situated near the 


Baxovotwv ths év ‘Ayiw ‘Opet Movijs tod Havtoxpatopos Kat Ketwevov napanrevpas tis EV TH TEPLOpOVLPTTH 
Oescahovixyn EvpLcKOLEVNs Kat DX6 16 OvonA “Movi tod ‘Ayiou Mnva” yvapiCopévns a> mpoAaPdvtog mupno- 
AnBetonsg Moviis Kat nepiopiCopuEevov ad’ Evdc V6 Tis Elpnuevns Movi, ad’ EtEpov DNS LAs BaKovdLKT\¢ OLKTAC 
tov ‘IepocoAdpLov, 026 tpitov HEpovs DN anoO}KIs ZipaKn, ddpov DtoTEAOVG OOMLAVOD DrnkdoV Kat DT6 TETAP- 
TOV HEPOUS LTO SNLOOLOD SpdpoDv, .. . 

75Tbid., 73-75 and 252; Vasdravellis, “BouBapdsiopdc,” 423; and Hatzi-Ioannou, ‘Aotvypadia, 99. 

76M. Aimé-Martin, Lettres édifiantes et curieuses concernant lV’Asie, VAfrique et PAmerique avec quelques relations 
nouvelles des missions et des notes géographiques et historiques, I (Paris, 1838), '76: “Les autres principales églises de 
Salonique sont les paroisses de Saint-Athanase, de Saint-Nicolas, de Saint-Mennas, de Saint-Constantin ...” 
See also, K. Simopoulos, EZévou taévsidtes oti ‘EAAGSa, 3rd ed., II (Athens, 1981), 177. 

771. Polites and M. Polites, KatéAoyos xeipoypadav tig E6vixiic BuBAoOr]Kn¢ tig “EAAGS0¢ ap. 1857-2500 
(Athens, 1991), 89, no. 2038: yndtovsg eEaxootous evarvita 4 [1694] voepBpiov 12 nuepa caBato exnpotovi8uKa 
NEPOLOVAYOG ELG TOV VAOV TOV AYLOD HEYAAOLAPTUPOG LLVG KAL HE O.LYNPOTOVIGEV O TAVAYNOTATOG NOV AbEVTNS 
Kal Seonotns KNPNOS Knp MeSwdnoc Kat Eotw Eto pvNHWv. Makdprog tepopdvayos Kat Evxattns Nov. 

8Tbid., 74, no. 2007: Eyw o nan(a) Acpetords [Aopétioc;] © tlepopovayas Eyara Tov pEyaAoLdptnpdv Miva 
ypodvos fp’ Kat evyéoté pe 51a tov K(vpto)v. 
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“Tophane” of the safeguarded Thessaloniki beside the previously burnt down monastery of Aghios 
Menas, has stated orally before the supreme and venerable council that the buildings of 
which he is the warden, which are bounded on two sides by the wall and the yard of the 
church of Aghios Menas, on the third side by a special road (that is a cul-de-sac), and on 
the fourth side by a public street, and [which] comprise on the upper floor three rooms 
and a chamber, on the mezzanine four rooms, and under these one room, one coal cellar, 
and a yard, belong to the aforementioned vakifs, and that the vakifname and the relevant 
titles were burnt some time ago. For this reason he requests, as warden, that the people 
who occupy and use them under tcave with the permission of the above-mentioned vakif, 
be questioned. ... 7 


The document goes on to recount that the occupiers were duly questioned and re- 
plied that the buildings described above did indeed belong to the vakif of Pantokrator 
monastery, whose warden was the priest Daniel, and that they were occupying and using 
them under icare with permission. 

The third document sets the date of the destruction of the monastery of Aghios 
Menas even earlier, before 1650. More important, however, is the statement that, presum- 
ably, while the monastery was burnt down, the church was not. The document refers to 
“the wall of the church,” but does not state whether it was burnt or not (as it does explic- 
itly in the case of the monastery), which suggests that it was operating at that time. There 
are two possible conclusions: either the church was burnt down together with its sur- 
rounding monastic establishments and was subsequently rebuilt, or, more likely, it was 
not destroyed at the same time as the rest. In the latter case, we must distinguish between 
the destruction of the monastery and the destruction of the church. The institution of 
the zcave is mentioned again, but here the owner is Pantokrator monastery. 

The TMA documents confirm that Aghios Menas was a monastery, at least for a time. 
Interpreting all the documents together, one concludes that the buildings erected by the 
monk Daniel just before 1760 were in addition to Pantokrator monastery’s existing 
houses mentioned in the document of 1650. Daniels’ buildings would seem to have com- 
prised the lodging house built on “the original foundations of the church,” as mentioned 
in the document of 1806. For this addition, Pantokrator monastery paid three grosia as 
ware to the church of Aghios Menas. Obviously the church’s destruction should be dated 
to before 1760. So Cousinéry’s “sixty years” should be subtracted from the date of his 
first sojourn in Thessaloniki (1783 to 1793). 

It seems that the history goes like this: The monastery, but not the church, was de- 
stroyed some time before 1650. The great fire that devastated Thessaloniki in 1620°° 


“TMA document, file “Toupxixa éyypada,” emphasis added: 6 Aeyopevocg Mand AavijA Poikov, énttponoc 
TOV KGTOOL GVAPEPOLEVOV OLKNLGTOV, TOV CLYKATAPLOLOLHEVOV Etc 76 BaKodorov tig Ev ‘Ayiw "Oper Moviis tod 
Tlavtoxpatopog Kat Keiwévm@v nAnoiov tod “Toryavé” tig TEeptdpovphtov Oecoadovikns Kai napanrAecvpws ths 
TpOtivog TvpnoAnetong Moviis tod ‘Ayiovu Mnva edijAwMcEe npodopikds Evdmiov tod ‘Ywndod cEvoceBéotov 
‘Tepovopikod LupPovriov oti t4 wv tuyyGvel Eioéti Enitponos oiKWATA, Ta nEpLopiCOuEva Gnd 500 LEpOv D6 
TOD TElyOuS Kat ADANS ths ExKAnoiac tod ‘Ay. Mnva ad Etépov dnd EldikOd (7t01 ddieEdS0v) Spduov Kat dnd 
TETAPTOV HEPOVS VN SnLootov Spdpov Kai mepléxovta Eis HEV 16 avatatov TataLG tpia dveyea Smudtia Kat iav 
aiBovoay Eig 5é 16 pEcaiov técoepa Soudtia, KGtwOEV Se todtwV év SmuGtLOV Liav avOpakanoOnKHy Kat adAry, 
avHKovody cic TA Eipnueva Pakovdpra Ott 6 Pakovovapés Kat ol oxETLKOi TitAoL tov ExGNoav mpdtivoc, EveKa, 5é 
TOVTOD BEAEL HG EnitPONOG Va EPOTHOAOLYV, 01 ExovtEs até D6 TV Vout Kat KaTOYNV tov Ent SiteAcia tH ddeia 
TOV Elpnuevov Bakovdiov... 

**Demetriades, Tonoypagia, 458, and K. Mertzios, Mvnieta Makedovixtis ‘Iotopiag (Thessaloniki, 1947), 
176. 
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could be the event we are seeking. As we have seen, Aghios Menas once owned a large 
piece of land, and the whole block may have been occupied by the monastery (Fig. 3). 
After the disaster, the devastated area around the church was partially occupied by the 
metochion of Pantokrator monastery to begin with and afterwards by a vakif of the Holy 
Sepulcher. The church itself was probably destroyed in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The monks of Pantokrator then seized part of the land and extended their prop- 
erty over the ruins of the church. In the nineteenth century another adjacent piece of 
land belonged to the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. The precinct of the 
monastery was turned into a marketplace. On it the Greek community erected shops to 
increase its revenues. Thus the present spatial organization of the Aghios Menas block, 
which encloses the monument, is not reminiscent of the monastic establishments, but is 
due to the excessive use of land. The same documents resolve the problem of the appella- 
tion of the central tower on the sea walls. Tophane (Gunpowder Tower) was near Aghios 
Menas, which means that it must have been the tower at the east end of the Roman port.*! 

So, although the exact date of the monastery’s destruction still eludes us, a terminus 
ante quem, at least, has been established. A note in a codex of the Thessaloniki gymnasium 
reports that in 1569 Sultan Selim II ravaged the churches of Thessaloniki. The note 
asserts that he took six columns from the church of Aghios Menas, and adds that three 
others were taken from the ground, without specifying whose ground.* This information 
possibly offers another point of departure for considering the problem. How was this 
removal carried out without precipitating the collapse of the building? Or was it already 
in ruins? Perhaps the church still stood, but the monastic establishments had been burnt 
down. According to the registrations in the kanunname of 1525, two monks, but no priest, 
were residing in the district of Aghios Menas, another indication of the monastery’s exis- 
tence.*° 

Curiously, the written sources, and especially the documents of the Athonite monas- 
teries, which are often generous with topographical data about Thessaloniki, make no 
mention of a monastery of Aghios Menas. Instead they often mention the neighborhood 
of Aghios Menas with reference to monastery properties. Thus in 1569 the Great Laura 
owned eight rooms (a lodging house?) and a church of Aghia Marina near Aghios 
Menas.* In 1432 Constantine Magklabites applied to the Nea Mone to rent him a 


81 This information is in accord with the information drawn from a Turkish officer’s report dated 1732. 
See I. K. Vasdravellis, ‘Iotopixé apyeia Maxedoviac, A; ‘Apyeiov Geooadovikys (1695-1912) (Thessaloniki, 
1952), 201. The names of the sea-wall towers have been the subject of dispute among scholars: M. Vickers, 
“The Byzantine Sea Walls of Thessaloniki,’ Balkan Studies 11 (1970), 266-68; C. Bakirtzis, “"H @0Adoova 
OxOpwon Thc Gecoarovikne,” Byzantina 7 (1975), 305-6; E. Marki, “LupnAnpapatixa otorxeia yuo. 76 opodpto 
Bapdaptov,” Makedonika 22 (1982), 149-52; G. Tsaras, “Toxoypagpika tig Oecoadovixng II,” Makedonika 22 
(1982), 64-78; Spieser, Thessalonique (as above, note 24), 32-34. 

824, Vakalopoulos, “‘Yanpge éni Tovpxoxpatiag pntpomoAtiKds vads 6 “Ay. Pe@pyiog (Rotonda) KOI TOTE;” 
Makedonika 4 (1955-60), 548-49; Polites and Polites, KatéAoyoc, 155, no. 2118: étovg Gof [=1569] pnvot 
avyovotov. "EotiAev 0 cotAtév Laikciv va ndpt ta Kidvd EK TOV EKKANOLOV- EAGPEV SE GNO TM VaOV Tov aytoU 
Mnva xidvé c’ Kai dnd 16 e5adM6 Tpia Kai Gnd TOV EiMOLVHOKOVTOG KLOVLO Y’ KaL GN THY W(NT)P(O)z(0)A(LY) KVO- 
vas 1)’. 

88. Demetriades, “‘O Kanunndme kai oi Xptotiavoi Kdt01K01 Tig Oecoadrovixys yipw ota 1525” Makedo- 
nika 19 (1979), 356, 12, a 1, lines 13 and 14. 

84See above, note 38. 
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linseed-oil press in the neighborhood of Aghios Menas.** In 1400 a perfumery, belonging 
to Hypomimneskon monastery and other churches and monasteries in Thessaloniki, ex- 
isted near Aghios Menas.** In 1324 a certain Chalkeopoulos transferred a mill in the 
neighborhood of Aghios Menas to Manuel Koullourakes.®’ In 1314 the senior presbyter 
of Aghios Menas, Theodore Katabas, witnessed the last will and testament of Theodore 
Karabas, probably one of his parishioners, who owned landed property in this area.** In 
1089 Xenophon monastery owned several houses near Aghios Menas, purchased by the 
hegumen Symeon.*? 

A possible, though weak, indication of the existence of a monastery of Aghios Menas 
is the signature of the monk “Ioannikios of Aghios Menas,” who witnessed an act of 1057 
of the monastery of St. Panteleemon.” The act does not mention the location of Ioanni- 
kios’ monastery, making an identification with Aghios Menas in Thessaloniki uncertain.* 

Codex 2953 in the Bibliotheque National contains notes written by an anonymous 
employee of the Metropolis of Thessaloniki. They concern the financial transactions for 
the period 1419 through 1437 between the Metropolis and six churches (probably the 
most important and wealthiest). The churches conferred a proportion of their revenues 
upon the Metropolis. Eight entries from 1419 to 1426 refer to Aghios Menas alone.*? 
As the other five churches—(Aghia Sophia, Aghios Demetrios, Panaghia Acheiropoietos, 
Aghioi Asomatoi, and Hodegetria)—were parish churches,°** and as Aghios Menas had a 
senior presbyter” (and not a hegumen), Aghios Menas should have been functioning as 
a parish church at that time. 

A note in a codex of the Thessaloniki gymnasium, written sometime in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, points to the same conclusion. It refers to the donation of the codex 
by the hegumen of Akapniou monastery, Mattheus, to the church of Aghios Me- 


°° P. Lemerle et al., Actes de Lavra, pt. 3: De 1329 a4 1500, Archives de |’Athos 10 (Paris, 1979), 184, no. 168 
(1432), lines 4-5: *10 x(a)1(G) thy yettoviav tod ayfov MnvG SeonotiKMs UEV TpOGOV TH oe(Baoui)a tadtH LOVA 
GUVLOTOMEVOV (Kai) SievepyobuEvov AtvEeAat - SoTpLBiKOV Epyaotip(Lov) . . . 

“MM 2:525, no. 664 (1400): 10 nepi tov Gytov Mnvav wopeyikov Epyaotipiov ..., and J. Darrouzés, Les 
regestes des actes du patriarcat de Constantinople, 1, fasc. 6: Les regestes de 1377 & 1410 (Paris, 1979), 388, no. 3149. 

*7L. Petit and B. Korablev, Actes de Chilandar, Actes de l’Athos 5 (Paris, 1911), 204, no. 97 (1324), lines 
13-16: 0 dnAwbEic Exeivos oCvYd¢ Gov 0 XaAKEdnovAog oiknua KEKTHLEVOS YOVLKOOEV LLOVéppUTOV Eig LOAWVO 
XPNwatiCov peta npootmov, Kata thy yetoviav tod Gyiov pEyaAroudptupog MnvG Kai Ev dvaKeKoivopéevy avr 
LET SLAPSPOV TPOGATOV, GVTAAAAYIS TP6nw TpPdc6 Le SiaBiBACet, .. . 

“*Ibid., 59, no. 27 (1314), lines 8-9: évt>avO0i ovvednavOdtwv SeocePdotov iepéwv, tod te NPwTORANE Tic 
YELtOVIAS TOD HEYAAOUGptLpOs ayiov Myva Kdp OeoSapov tod KataBa .. .”; and 60, no. 27 (1314), lines 21-24: 
“EXO. . . EV TH YELtovia. ToD LEyaAopdptupos Gyiov MnvG.. . . oixypata é&,...” 

*°D. Papachryssanthou, Actes de Xénophon, Archives de Il’Athos 15 (Paris, 1986), 73, no. 1 (1089), line 153: 
ETEPA OONHT(La.) TANOtoV tod ‘Ayiov MyvG ta EEwvnbévta napa cod-. . . 

*°P. Lemerle et al., Actes de Saint-Pantéléémén, Archives de |’Athos 12 (Paris, 1982), 59, no. 5 (1057), line 44: 
+ I@avikro(s) (Hov)axog tov ayiov Mnva t(dv) uév tipL(ov) otavpdv 1St0x(eipac) to (5) bh0(c) xerpi lax@Bov tov 
GyLov vun(Eypaya):— 

"Thid., 54. 

“S. Kugeas, “Notizbuch eines Beamten der Metropolis in Thessalonike aus dem Anfang des XV. Jahr- 
hunderts,” BZ 14 (1914-20), 144-54, nos. 7, 8, 19, 21, 35, 36, 47, 51. The author identifies the employee 
with Ioannis Eugenikos. 

*° Janin, Centres (as above, note 3), 355, 369, 376, 382, and 408. 

* Kugéas, “Notizbuch,” 148, no. 51 (1426): &5mKé por 6 KaBdourac 516 tod npwtonand tod ‘Ayiov Mnva.. . ; 
for Kabasilas, see PLP 5 (Vienna, 1981), 7, no. 10066. 
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nas.® Aghios Menas is not mentioned by Ignatius of Smolensk, who visited Thessaloniki 
in 1405,°° nor by Thessaloniki archbishop Symeon (1416/17-1429).%” 

The life of St. Gregory the Decapolite is the first known written source attesting the 
existence of a church of Aghios Menas in Thessaloniki. The saint stayed in Thessaloniki 
for a while in 834, lodging near the church of Aghios Menas.® The text also implies that 
the church was very close to the tomb of Hosios David,*® which was either outside the 
walls or somewhere near the acropolis. Thus Cyril Mango questions the location of the 
original church of Aghios Menas.!° 

On the other hand, the account of the miracles of St. Demetrios attests the existence, 
ca. 615, of an exulted church of the Virgin near Thessaloniki’s port,’ a location that 
probably coincides with that of Aghios Menas.'” 

Another rather odd fact is that at the end of the Turkish period there was no district 
named Aghios Menas in Thessaloniki.'°? The last known reference to a neighborhood of 
this name is found in the kanunndme of 1525.'°* The name is also encountered in the 
Turkish cadastral surveys (tahrir defters) of 1478.1 At the end of the nineteenth century, 
the church itself was situated in the area of the market. A district called Yanik Manastir, 
located near the west city wall at quite some distance from Aghios Menas and not includ- 
ing it, was assigned as its parish.'°° The attribution of the name “Yanik Manastir” to 
Aghios Menas understandably posed questions. Vasiles Demetriades tried to resolve 


%Polites and Polites, KatéAoyoc, 134, no. 2096: Tot Kka8nyovunévon tic o(eBacuiac) pov(ic¢) tod Axapviov 
[yp. Axanviov;] kvupod MaGéov advepd0n Ev to vad tod ayiov weyakoudptuposg Mnva- tng 16 ma{pa}pt va Exn 
TOV TPLAKOGIOV 5EKO BEOddpOV TATEPOV. 

*The first systematic analysis of Ignatius’ text on Thessaloniki was done by M. Laskaris, “Naoi kat povati 
GecoaArovikys 6 1405 cic 16 GS0tn0ptKOv tod EK LWoAevoKk Tyvatiov,” in Topog Kavotavtivov Appevorot- 
Aov, Entotnovik? Exetnpic tig Lyoatc NowiKkdv cai Oicovouikadv "Extotnav tod ‘AptototedAcion Tavertom- 
uiov Oecoadovixnys 6 (Thessaloniki, 1952), 315-44. For a recent re-reading and evaluation, see M. L. Raut- 
man, “Ignatius of Smolensk and the Late Byzantine Monasteries of Thessaloniki,” REB 49 (1991), 143-69. 

971. Phountoulis, “Moaptupio1 tod OecoaAoviknse Luuedv nept tHv vadv tig Oecoarovixne,” ExtotnpoviKkn 
'Enetnpic tig Oeodoyi«iig LYOANs tod ‘Apiototedctov Maventotnuiov Oecoadovixns 21 (1976), 123-86. 

°8F Dvornik, La vie de Saint Grégoire le Décapolite et les Slaves macédoniens au IX’ siécle (Paris, 1926), 58, lines 
94-95: Tf S& Oecoadovikn npooneddoas Kai Tpd¢ TH vad tod Gyiov UAptvpog MnvG Loviv noinodpevos, . . . This 
excerpt was explained initially as meaning that he stayed in the convent of Aghios Menas: ibid., 22. More 
recently, C. Mango, “On Re-reading the Life of St. Gregory the Decapolite,” Byzantina 13.1 (1985), 638, has 
proposed that the text means rather that he lodged near the church, an explanation with which J also agree. 
See also, M. I. Gedeon, BuCavtivov éoptoAdytov (Constantinople, 1899), 193; and Janin, Centres, 397. 

"°Dvornik, Saint Grégoire, 64, lines 9-10: «<Ilopevov Kai ti cop@ Aafets tod dctov npooéyyiCe»— ov yap 
nOppwobev Nv—,... 

00 Mango, “St. Gregory,” 638. 

101P Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de Saint Démétrius et la pénétration des Slaves dans les Balkans, 
I (text) (Paris, 1979), 176, lines 25-27: Tédpov S& téte npdg TH TaVOUVTTH TepLEvEr THs Axpdvtov OeotoKov TH 
Svtt MPdS TH OTH Atwévt Exorjoavto, Ateryiotov tod torodtov KaGEotd/tOG TONOD, HG GMAVTES ENLOTAVTOL, . . . 
Lemerle dates the assault by the Sklavenes of Chatzon on Thessaloniki to within a year of 615: ibid., II 
(commentary) (Paris, 1981), 96. 

102 This view was first expressed by Bakirtzis, “Oaddooia oxvpwon,” 330-31. 

103 As recorded in the Turkish tax registers (esas) of 1906: Demetriades, Tonoypadia, 73-74. 

104 Demetriades, “Kanunname,” 339 and 355-58. 

105H. W. Lowry, “Portrait of a City: The Population and Topography of Ottoman Selanik (Thessaloniki) 
in the Year 1478,” in Studies in Defterology: Ottoman Society in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (Istanbul, 
1992), 84. 

106 Demetriades, Tonoypadia, 73-74 and 190-99. 
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these problems by extending the Byzantine district of Aghios Menas.'”” His theory was 
refuted by Georgios Theocharides, who maintained that Yanik Manastir had nothing to 
do with Aghios Menas, but in fact referred to another monument built on the site of a 
Theodosian octagon.'® Although the evidence shows that Aghios Menas was indeed a 
yanik manastiy, the problem of its district still remains unresolved. 

Byzantinists are perplexed and hesitate to propose the existence of a monastery. So 
far there is undisputed historical evidence of a monastery of Aghios Menas in Thessa- 
loniki during the Turkish period, but uncertain, weak, and often conflicting evidence 
that it existed in the Byzantine era. There seem to be three possible hypotheses: 

1. The existence of the monastery was taken for granted in the Byzantine period, 
and the written sources merely omit it. This is much too simple an explanation, for most 
of the written sources specifically mention the other monasteries in the city. 

2. The monastery of Aghios Menas in the Ottoman period should be distinguished 
from the parish church of Aghios Menas in the Byzantine era. In this case, the saint’s cult 
should have been transferred from one monument to the other. Aghios Menas was a 
different church, which was converted into a mosque after 1430, while the church on the 
site of the present Aghios Menas was dedicated to another saint. Apart from the several 
problems that this theory creates, it also distorts the known picture of Thessaloniki’s 
topography.'” So far, every attempt to reconstitute the city’s topography has been based 
on the crucial presumption that the church of Aghios Menas, and accordingly its district, 
has occupied the present location since at least the ninth century. 

3. The monastery was founded, or re-established, after the Turkish conquest of Thes- 
saloniki. The years after 1430 were a critical period of urban transformation.!!° We also 
know that monasteries were flourishing in the first half of the sixteenth century. During 
this period a great many monasteries were founded or re-established and many katholi- 
kons were built.''! This was due to such propitious factors as the enduring peace, the 
strengthening of the Orthodox Church’s role in the life of the Christian population of 
the Ottoman Empire, favorable laws, tax exemptions, and other privileges.'! 


'7Ibid., 27-28. 

'°°G. Theocharides, “Review of V. Demetriades, Tonoypadia tig OecooAovixns Kate tiv ENOXi} Tig TOUPKOK- 
patiac, 1430-1912,” Makedonika 23 (1983), 378-82. For the existence of this unknown octagon, see E. Marki, 
“Eva Gyvaotog OKTAYWVIKOG vad oti Oecoadovikn,” Makedonika 23 (1983), 117-32. On his map, Tafrali 
locates Yanik Manastir near the church of Aghioi Apostoloi, where ruins of the gate of the monastery are 
found. Tafrali, Topographie (as above, note 2), map; G. Velenis, ““O nuddvac tig woviig TOV ‘Ayiov “AnootéA@V 
Oecoorovixns,” Makedonika (Adiépmpa ot0 L. Merexavidn) 5 (1983), 23-35. 

As reconstituted in the major studies on Thessaloniki’s topography. Tafrali, Topographie; G. Theocha- 
rides, Tonoypadia kai noditikn iotopia tig OecooAovikns Kat tov tA’ advo. (Thessaloniki, 1959); Lowry, 
“Selanik,” 65-100; Demetriades, Tonoypadia. 

mS. Vryonis, Jr., “The Ottoman Conquest of Thessaloniki,” in Continuity and Change in Late Byzantine and 
Early Ottoman Society, ed. A. Bryer and H. Lowry (Birmingham, U.K.,-Washington, D.C., 1986), 313-21. 

A rough catalogue of these monasteries is given by C. Patrinellis, “O edAnviouds Katé tv mPdUN toLpKo- 
kpatia (1453-1600). Tevixés napatnptoets kat ovoyetiopoi we thv totopikh efémen ™m<s petaBpuCavttiviis té- 
xvng, Aedt.Xptot. Apy. Et. 16 (1991-92), 36-37. This prosperity was abruptly halted in 1568 by the decision 
of Sultan Selim II to confiscate the ecclesiastical and monastic properties. In subsequent years, the monaster- 
ies bought back their properties by borrowing heavily, which led them into economic depression. 

C. Bouras, “H exkAnoaotikh apyitextovici) Kata tov 160 aidva,” Proceedings of the 11th Conference of 
Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Archaeology and Art (Athens, 1991), 26-27. 
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This third hypothesis seems to be the most plausible, but since none of them is sup- 
ported by solid historical evidence, we must be content merely to state the problem, 
leaving the solution until further information is discovered. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN MONUMENT 


Scholars!!* have dated the main sanctuary apse of Aghios Menas'"* (Figs. 2 and 5) to the 
early Christian period, without offering arguments for their opinion. The apse is semicir- 
cular and disproportionately large for the east facade of the present monument, which sug- 
gests that it was built for a larger one. It is composed of two distinct parts: the lower part, 
rising from the ground to the window sills, and the upper part, comprising the windows 
and the roof. Semicircular apses were built in Thessaloniki in the early Christian period, 
being replaced by semihexagonal ones in the seventh century and polygonal ones later, the 
first example of the latter being the apse of Aghia Sophia. The shape of the Aghios Menas 
apse indicates that its lower part dates from the early Christian period. 

The lower part has a diameter of 11.8 m, including the thickness of the masonry. 
The wall is 1.7 m thick and 1.98 to 2.07 m high, measured from the present ground 
level.!!® It is built of rubble stone courses alternating with bands of bricks. Three courses 
of stone 0.27 m, 0.56 to 0.57 m, and 0.25 to 0.29 m high,'!*® respectively, are discernible. 
They alternate with a five-course band of bricks, 0.4 m high, and a four-course band of 
bricks, 0.3 m high. There is another, single course band under the eave. The joints are 
as thick as, or slightly thicker than, one brick. The longest brick observed measures 39 
cm.!!’ The bricks are 4 to 4.5 cm thick. The mortar is pink in color, indicating the exis- 
tence of crush-tile dust among its constituent materials. 

It is useful to compare these measurements with those of other early Christian struc- 
tures in Thessaloniki. The masonry of the sanctuary of Aghios Demetrios comprises four- 
course and six-course bands of bricks (the majority of which measure 32 to 36 cm in 
length) alternating with rubble stone courses 0.64 to 0.70 m, 0.51 to 0.52 m, and 0.40 to 
0.41 m high. The masonry of the lower part of the apse of Panaghia Acheiropoietos, 
which belongs to the original structure dated to the third quarter of the fifth century,"™ 
comprises three-course bands of bricks (the majority of which measure 30 to 31 cm in 


3G, A. Sotiriou, BuCavtwi Kai petaBvCavtvi Gpyatoroyia (Athens, 1942), 502; and T. Papazotos, “O vadc 
tov Ayiov Mnva,” in H @ecoahovikn Kat ta wvnpeta tns (Thessaloniki, 1985), 75. Neither author supports this 
opinion with arguments. 

114Restoration work has taken place recently, but nothing has been published as yet. 

\15This part may originally have been higher since we cannot rule out the possibility of embankment. The 
bottom row of the surviving holes for the scaffolding is placed at a rather low height, which suggests that the 
original ground level was below the present one. 

6These figures are obtained from measurements made on the outer surface of the apse. The bottom 
stone course is hidden by a low step surrounding the apse. It looks like part of the upper stone course was 
removed in order that the apse be adjusted to a desired height. 

117 The length of the bricks cannot be measured with precision. Some bricks are broken, while others are 
partly covered by mortar. Additionally, observation at the outer surface of the apse does not provide enough 
information about the way the bricks are laid within the masonry, and subsequently their shape and size. 
The reemployment of bricks older than the first building phase of the apse cannot be ruled out. This is the 
case for the other structures mentioned below as well. 

118The measurements refer to the part of the apse that is not covered by plaster. For the dating of Panaghia 
Acheiropoietos, see C. Mavropoulou-Tsioumi, BuCavtiwi Oecoadovikn, 2nd ed. (Thessaloniki, 1992), 55-58. 
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length) alternating with rubble stone courses 0.94 to 1.03 m high. The masonry of the 
part of the Rotunda apse that is dated to the first Christian phase comprises four-course 
bands of bricks alternating with rubble stone courses 0.90 to 0.94 m and 0.87 to 0.90 m 
high. The usual brick length is 30 to 32 cm, with a few bricks measuring 46 to 47 cm. 
These statistics reveal a similarity between the masonries of the Aghios Menas apse and 
the Aghios Demetrios apse concerning the height of the rubble stone courses in relation 
to the height of the bands of bricks. This similarity may serve as an indication for a 
more precise dating of the lower portion of the Aghios Menas apse, although the Aghios 
Demetrios apse has been variously dated to the fifth and even the early sixth century.'!° 

The upper part of the apse, which contains the windows, is 1 m thick and partly 
covered by plaster at present. The uncovered part reveals a less carefully built masonry, 
of a mostly liberal mixture of bricks and stones. Only one, four-course band of bricks is 
discernible under the single dentil course of the eaves. The different masonries suggest 
two different building phases. 

The apse has three large, plain, and arched windows. This window type was em- 
ployed from the early Christian to the middle and late Byzantine period, but is not en- 
countered in Thessalonian early Christian basilicas, which as a rule have multilight mulli- 
oned windows.!*° In both the Panaghia Acheiropoietos and Rotunda apses, the original 
five-light mullioned windows were remodeled in later phases as single, arched windows 
separated by brick piers.'*! According to Kalliopi Theoharidou, these repairs may be 
related chronologically to the first phase of Aghia Sophia (618-630).'” 

The window arches are constructed with two superimposed courses of bricks radiat- 
ing from the curve. These bricks are 30 to 32 cm long and 4 to 4.5 cm. thick. The extra- 
doses are marked by another course of bricks, each positioned at a tangent to the curve. 
This technique, often seen in monuments of the middle Byzantine period in west Mace- 
donia,'*° was not used in the Rotunda, Panaghia Acheiropoietos, Aghia Sophia, or Aghios 
Demetrios and indicates a later date of construction for the windows of the Aghios 
Menas apse. 

A semidome covers the apse. Externally it is crowned by a triple-stepped arrange- 
ment, formed by two semicylindrical features with successively smaller diameters, placed 


9G, Sotiriou and M. Sotiriou, ‘HBaotarcn tot ‘Ayiov Anuntpiov Oecoadovikns (Athens, 1952), 105-13 and 
143-44, and Spieser, Thessalonique, 198-99, agree that the apse of the present church of Aghios Demetrios 
belongs to the first building phase of the monument. This phase has been variously dated. The Sotirious 
date it to the fifth century. M. Vickers, “Fifth-Century Brickstamps from Thessaloniki,” BSA 68 (1973), 285- 
94, suggests a dating near the middle of the fifth century. E. Kleinbauer follows him in “Some Observations 
on the Dating of St. Demetrios in Thessaloniki,” Byzantion 40 (1970), 36-42. R. Cormack, “The Mosaic Deco- 
ration of S. Demetrios,” BSA 64 (1969), 17-52, proposes the end of the fifth century. Finally, Spieser, Thessa- 
lonique, 210-12, dates it to around 510-520. 

°K. Theoharidou, The Architecture of Hagia Sophia, Thessaloniki, from Its Erection up to the Turkish Conquest, 
BAR 399 (Oxford, 1988), 110 and 213, n. 58. 

'*'Tbid., 129-30; Theoharidou, “H Potévta tng Oecoadovixns. Néa otoiyeia Kor anocadnvioeic pe adopyry 
Tg AVAGTNAMTIKES Epyaciec,” AeAt.Xptot. Apy. Et. 16 (1991-92), 70; P Oraiopoulos, “Mié dAAn drown yo tH 
SLALOPHWON TNS TAAGLOXPLOTLAVLKTS KOYXNS TNS AxElponoItov,” Thessaloniki 3 (1992), 11-30. 

'22Tbid., 129-30. 

' For an analysis and examples of this technique, see G. Velenis, “Epunveio. tov e€wtepikod S1aKdop0v om 
BuCavttvy opxiteKtovicn,” Exotnovikn 'Exetnpic tig MoAvtexviriig DYoAg tod ‘Apiototedeiov Mavemompiov 
Oeooarovixns 8, suppl. 10 (1984), I (text), 83-84; II (illustrations and drawings), ills. 38b, 39, and dr. 33. 
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one on top of the other. Four other major churches in Thessaloniki display a similar 
feature. The Rotunda apse’s roof dates from the third Christian phase, in the early sev- 
enth century, after the great earthquake that struck the city.!** The roof of the apse of 
Panaghia Acheiropoietos is a result of a much later phase than the original church, as 
recent, unpublished, investigations have shown.'®> In the second construction phase, and 
possibly in the first, of the present Aghia Sophia, the upper zone of the apse wall was 
recessed.'*° This feature originates in the early Christian tradition'?’ and can also be seen 
in the basilica of Aghios Demetrios, whose apse belongs to the original church.!?* The 
same feature (although double-stepped) is also used in Thessaloniki’s post-Byzantine ba- 
silicas, such as Panaghia Gorgoepekoos (Panaghouda) (1818) and Hypapanti (1841). It 
was probably employed to relieve the weight of the vault and concurrently to reduce 
building expenses. 

Two small pilasters, generating from the outer semicylinder of the upper portion, 
flank the second semicylinder of the roof. Similar pilasters are employed in Panaghia 
Acheiropoietos, Aghios Demetrios, and the Rotunda, but in these cases they generate 
from the semicylinder of the lower part of the apse and flank the semicylinder of the 
upper part, not the semicylinder of the roof. Their purpose is to reinforce the frontal 
arch of the semidome that bears the load of the superimposed east wall. 

In view of the above observations, I conclude that the present form of the Aghios 
Menas apse is due to two different building phases. The first (which includes the lower 
part) may date from the fifth or even the early sixth century. This neatly ties in with the 
dating of the sculptural decoration (discussed below) to the end of the fifth century. The 
dating of the second phase is obscure. The overall height of the apse, equal to 8.9 m at 
the key of the arch, is rather low, perhaps reflecting Ottoman restrictions on the height 
of churches. ‘The windows are rather squat, reminiscent of post-Byzantine examples. The 
masonry and construction techniques have a somewhat rough-and-ready aspect. These 
features suggest that the upper part of the Aghios Menas apse may be dated to the Turk- 
ish occupation of the city, perhaps to when the church was rebuilt in 1806. If the upper 
part of the apse dates from the middle or even the late Byzantine period, then all its 
proportions, as also the windows, would have been slender, while the masonry, especially 
the window arches, would have been more carefully constructed. A dating to the monu- 
ment’s last rebuilding in 1852 seems unlikely because of the eaves. The apse has dentil 
eaves originating in the Byzantine tradition, while the main body of the church has con- 
cave neoclassical ones. The two subsidiary apses also have dentil eaves. They are added 
on to the main sanctuary apse, imitating its style, and they probably date to the rebuilding 
of 1852. 

The vita of St. Gregory the Decapolite gives a hint about one of the building phases 
of the church of Aghios Menas. A monk named Zacharias had built the onxdg of Aghios 


124Theoharidou, “Potévta,” 68-71. 

125Theoharidou, Hagia Sophia, 211, n. 31. 

26Tbid., 105-6. 

127. Orlandos,‘H EvAéoteyos naAaoxptotiaviky PAOLALKT Ths WECoyEelaKTs Aekdvn (Athens, 1952), I, 218- 
19, and II, 569-71. For further examples, see Theoharidou, Hagia Sophia, 106. 

128See above, note 119. 
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Menas'”° shortly before Gregory’s second visit to Thessaloniki, around 834.'*° This infor- 
mation should be treated with caution: What exactly does the writer mean by the term 
“onkocg”? The church’s sanctuary or the church itself? Furthermore, before applying the 
information to this particular church, we must make sure that it was dedicated to Aghios 
Menas at that time. This is only a presumption already investigated above. We should 
also explore the possibility that there were two churches dedicated to Aghios Menas in 
ninth-century Thessaloniki. We do know that after the end of the eighth century, when 
the Slavs had been crushed and the Byzantine Empire in Greece and the Balkans reorga- 
nized, Thessaloniki began to recover economically and politically. This resurgence makes 
a building phase (but of which monument?) at that time quite plausible.'*! 

The well-known early Christian ambo of Aghios Menas, much admired by visitors to 
the city,'*? is kept at present in the apse.'** It has recently been related to the ambon of 
Aghios Demetrios (in terms of typology) and to that of the Rotunda (in terms of decora- 
tion), for which an approximate dating to the first half of the sixth century is proposed 
by Jean-Pierre Sodini.'** According to Anastasios Orlandos,'® it belongs in the same cate- 
gory as the ambos of Panaghia Acheiropoietos, Aghia Sophia, and the Octagon. Two 
early Christian capitals'*® re-employed on the west facade of the existing monument are 
attributed to the end of the fifth century, as are the panel'®’ and the two small iconostasis 
pillars incorporated in the northwest corner. Fifteen fragments of sculpture depicting 
animals and birds were detached from the monument in 1916 and were kept at the 
Byzantine Museum in Athens.'** Recently they have been returned to the Museum of 
Byzantine Culture in Thessaloniki. Kondakov saw about a dozen of them, separated and 
broken, on the church and its surrounding wall in 1900.'°° According to the aforemen- 
tioned manuscript of 1885, the church was a masterpiece and was popularly called the 
“Ark,” because its walls were covered with sculptured pairs of animals in scenes from 
Noah’s ark.'*° The fragments are probably from a cornice that decorated the interior 
walls'*! of the church; they too have been dated to the end of the fifth century. 


'28Dvornik, Saint Grégoire, 63, lines 22-23: "AAAog 8€ 11g Ev OEcoaAoviky NpocoLKav Lovaxdc, o dvoua Zaya- 
ptac, 0g Kai TOV onkKOv MnvG tod uGptupos éde{uato, ... 

'8°Mango, “St. Gregory,” 638. 

'3! A, Vakalopoulos, ‘Iotopia tic OecoaAovixnye, 316x.X-1983 (Thessaloniki, 1983), 93-102. 

'*? Leake, Northern Greece (as above, note 57), 243; and Cousinéry, Macedoine (as above, note 71), 44. 

‘Tt was seen here by Kondakov in 1900. Kondakov, Makedonija (as above, note 1), 122-23. See also C. 
Diehl, M. Le Tourneau, and H. Saladin, Les monuments chrétiens de Thessalonique (Paris, 1918), 219-20. 

'4].-P. Sodini, “Lambon de la Rotonde Saint-Georges: Remarques sur la typologie et le décor,’ BCH 100 
(1976), 500-502 n. 37. 

'35Orlandos, Baowl1kn, II, 545-49. 

'86 Kambouri-Vamvoukou, “‘Apyitektovika yAumta,” 229-31. 

'37Tbid., 232. 

'88Tbid., 225-40. 

'° Kondakov, Makedonya, 122-23. Kondakov states that the carvings were reemployed on the surrounding 
wall, on the west facade, on part of the east side, and on the portico of the yard (by which he probably means 
the arcaded portico). 

‘4° Vasdravellis, “Bop Bopdiopdc,” 424: Td ktiptov tijg ExKANotas Htov Gpiotovpynua Si6ti Enwvoudteto KiBa- 
Og GAG ta TOLXN TNS Ntov Kekoounpéva dnd Coa yeyAvupEéva Kai aveyAvod Kate Cedyos.. . 

‘A. Grabar, Sculptures byzantines de Constantinople (IVe—Xe siécle) (Paris, 1963), 73; and Kambouri- 
Vamvoukou, “'Apyitextovike yAunta,” 225-40. 
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A number of questions now arise. Since their transportation from another site can 
not be excluded, do the early Christian capitals, the carvings, and the ambo belong to 
the same monument, and can this monument be identified with the church on the site 
of the present Aghios Menas? If the answer is affirmative, then the date of these architec- 
tural members indicates the construction date of the monument. Combining this with 
the type of the apse we can reach some conclusion about its architectural type: it should 
have been a basilica. (We should bear in mind that it was a long monument, according 
to the TMA documents, and was situated at the east end of a long block.) The large size 
of the apse is indicative of the early Christian building’s size. Another question is whether 
the monument was originally dedicated to St. Menas “the Egyptian,” !*? whose legend 
had spread to Byzantium by the sixth century, or was the church of the Virgin mentioned 
in the account of the miracles of St. Demetrios? Or was it both, perhaps? 

It is time now to reconsider this problem in relation to the location of the early Chris- 
tian monument in the urban setting. The monument was located in the oldest part of 
Thessaloniki. As Michael Vickers has noticed,'* in the southern part of the city the streets 
are laid parallel to the line of the seashore, an alignment diverging noticeably from that 
of the northern streets. The surviving lower part of the apse provides the longitudinal 
axis of the early Christian building, which is parallel to the southern streets. Thus not 
only the present monument, but also the early Christian one was laid parallel to these 
streets and concurrently to the seashore, in contrast to the churches of Aghios Demetrios, 
Panaghia Acheiropoietos, and even the Rotunda (Christian phase), which took up the 
alignment of the Hellenistic grid. 

According to a new theory, maintained by Elli Georgila and based on recently found 
archaeological evidence,'** in the Roman and the early Christian period a small port 
existed to the south of the present Aghios Menas, adjacent to the port of Constantine. 
This port probably was the “éxxAnoiaotKh oKdAa,” a term attested by the account of the 
Miracles,'*? and probably meaning the “ecclesiastic port.” A narrow, unwalled peninsula 
existed between the two ports. At the edge of this peninsula (perhaps on the site of the 
later Tophane), a tower, also mentioned by the same text, rose, which controlled the 
entrance to the Roman port. Following the erection of the medieval sea walls shortly after 
620 or possibly after 630, the port was included within them and filled with earth. 

Theoharides was the first to remark that the exxAno.aotikn oKdAa, which he pre- 
sumed to be a gate, should be located close to the “ancient” church of Aghios Menas.'*° 
Vickers asserted that the term referred to the harbor as a whole or to a landing stage in 


142 Kazhdan, “The Noble Origin of Saint Menas,” Byzantina 13.1 (1985), 667-71; R. Hoddinot, Early 
Christian Churches in Makedonia and Southern Serbia (London, 1963), 144; S. Pelekanides, Ta naAaroxprotiaviKa 
Uvneia THC OecoaAovixys (Thessaloniki, 1973), 48-55. 

143M. Vickers, “Towards Reconstruction of the Town-Planning of Roman Thessaloniki,” Ancient Macedonia 
(Thessaloniki, 1970), 240-43. It should be noted that Vickers derived his conculsions from the map of 
Thessaloniki after the 1890 fire. Wernieski’s map, drawn before the fire, corroborates his theory. 

144E, Georgila, “To xtipio mg EOvixtic TpdneCac omy nAateia EAev8epiac ts Oecoarovixne Ov ExmANGEts 
mc Oepedimons Kat t0 xPOVLK THs avéyepons, 1928-1933,” in To Ktipto THs EOvixns Tpdmefacg th¢ EAAGéoc¢ otnv 
naateia Exev8epias ts Geooadovixns (Thessaloniki, 1995), 41-44. 

145 Temerle, Miracles (as above, note 101), 177, lines 18-19: “ot pév eig tov mpd THY SbOLV TIS EKKANGLAOTLKTIC 
oKGAGs NOpyov, Eva Kal NapaTdALov DNGPXEL, .. .” 

146 Theocharides, Tonoypadia (as above, note 109), 13 and plan insert. 
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it, and related it to the church of the Virgin. He then investigated the case of the identifi- 
cation of Aghios Menas with this church of the Virgin,'*’ but rejected it, because he had 
limited information about the dating of the early Christian monument on the site of 
Aghios Menas. He based his opinion on Tafrali, who erroneously had dated the original 
church of Aghios Menas to the eighth or the ninth century.'** In my view, Georgila’s 
theory'** helps solve the problem. If indeed the small port had been the ecclesiastic port, 
then all the examined evidence converges to one assertion: the early Christian monu- 
ment on the site of the present Aghios Menas should have been the exulted temple of 
the Virgin, the church to which the port owed its name. The date when the church of 
the Virgin was dedicated to Aghios Menas remains obscure. The alignment of the church 
parallel to the seashore indicates that it was located on the site of an even earlier Roman 
or Hellenistic monument. I can only imagine what this monument could have been. 
Excavational research at this area would probably lead to interesting findings. 


In conclusion, I must underline the close relationship between Aghios Menas and 
the other major churches in Thessaloniki in terms of typology (the apse), sculptural deco- 
ration (the ambo and the capitals), and financial status (as recorded in Paris, B.N. cod. 
2953). Its significance for the city is revealed by the fact that it gave its name to a district, 
as did the churches of Acheiropoietos, Aghios Demetrios, and Rotunda (Aghioi Asoma- 
toi). The splendor of this church is attested by the account of the Miracles of St. Deme- 
trios, has survived in the oral tradition and in the accounts of the city’s visitors, and is 
corroborated by the surviving architectural members. Aghios Menas, located on the way 
from the harbor to the market, just inside the main harbor gate of the Byzantine sea 
walls, has always been the church of the guilds, the seamen, and the merchants, a tradi- 
tion that is still reflected in its customs.'°° The excavated temples of the Egyptian gods 
(probably Serapis and Isis),'’! the Micir Carci (Egyptian market)!*? of the Turkish period, 
the metochion of the Sinai monastery, and the still existing Egypt Street, all located in the 
same district around the church of Aghios Menas “the Egyptian,” reveal uninterrupted 
commercial and cultural exchanges between Egypt and Thessaloniki from the Hellenistic 
period until today. To accommodate the needs of the once multinational inhabitants of 
its district, the church also absorbed the cults of two more “foreign” saints, Victor “the 
Italian” and Vikentios “the Spaniard.” !° 

The present study does not claim to have provided an answer to every unanswered 


‘Vickers, “Sea Walls” (as above, note 81), 270. Spieser, Thessalonique, 33-34. 

'8'Tafrali, Topographie (as above, note 2), 177. 

“°Spieser, Thessalonique, 33-34, has also investigated the problem thoroughly, but he did not arrive at any 
conclusion. See also, J.-M. Spieser, “Note sur le rempart maritime de Thessalonique,” TM 8 (1981), 477. 

'°°For example, the Good Friday service takes place early in the afternoon for the convenience of the local 
shopkeepers and merchants. 

'°'Ch. Makaronas, ‘Avackadgai Kol €pevvat €v Maxesdovia Kata 10 toc 1939,” Makedonika 1 (1940), 464-65. 

'? Micir Carci was one of the most important marketplaces in ‘Thessaloniki, comprising five hundred sale 
rooms and accommodating three hundred merchants, according to the itinerary of the Turkish traveler 
Evliya Celebi. N. Moschopoulous, “‘H ‘EAAGs kata tov EBA ToeAeunn,” En. Et.BuC.in. 16 (1940), 336-37, 
351. 

'The existence of the relics of Saints Victor and Vincent in the church of Aghios Menas in Constanti- 
nople in the twelfth century is reported. R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de l’Empire byzantin, pt. 1, vol. III: 
Les églises et les monastéres (Paris, 1969), 334-35. 
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question connected with such an interesting but perplexing monument as Aghios Menas. 
By furnishing and examining new historical data in comparison with archaeological evi- 
dence, it has attempted to resolve some problems—and created new ones in the process. 
As the history of Aghios Menas is closely bound to the history of Thessaloniki, the investi- 
gations will be continued. 
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